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HOMEMAKERS1  CHAT  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1941 

SUBJECT:     "PLANNING-  AND  PLANTING-  TO  PROSPER."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Long  winter  evenings  may  seem  far  removed  from  summer  gardens.     Bat  today 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  families  who  are  spending  their  idle  hours 
planning  what  they'll  plant  next  spring. 

Not  only  that — they're  planning  for  all  their  needs  during  the  coming  year. 
They've  found  that  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock 
of  what  they  have  on  hand — to  take  a  sort  of  inventory.    All  the  members  of  the 
family  get  together  and  decide  what  they'll  need  in  the  line  of  food,  clothing,  and 
replacements  for  the  next  12  months.    After  that,  they  draft  out  a  program  of  action. 

Of  course,  food  tops  the  list  of  needs.     And  the  family  that  is  wise  enough 
to  plan  ahead  knows  that  its  food  must  be  more  than  "just  enough  to  eat."  They 
want  their  food  supply  to  represent  an  adequate  diet  that  will  help  them  to  have 
abounding  health  and  vitality. 

Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  a  good  many  families  do  not  have  the  cash  to  buy  an  ade- 
quate diet.     But  if  you  live  on  a  farm,  or  even  in  a  small  town,  you  probably  have 
the  land  to  raise  part  of  your  own  food  supply.     And  the  part  that  you  raise  at 
home  is  the  part  that  costs  so  much  to  buy — the  part  that  will  help  the  most  in 
making  your  diet  adequate — the  "protective"  foods. 

The  most  valuable  land  on  most  farms  is  the  acre  or  two  used  for  a  vegetable 
garden,  berry  bushes,  and  fruit  trees.     If  you  plan  out  your  needs,  there'll  be  a 
variety  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  all  during  the  summer  and  fall.     And,  of 
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course,  you'll  plan  to  can,   store,  or  freeze  enough  fruits  and  vegetables  to  last 
until  the  garden  "bears  again. 

A  flock  of  chickens  will  give  you  poultry  and  eggs  through  most  of  the  year. 
If  you  keep  cows  there'll  always  be  fresh  milk  and  creara.  And  if  you  can  make  your 
own  butter  and  cheese,  that  too  will  save  on  the  cash  grocery  bill. 

Tor  a  home-produced  meat  supply — you  can  fatten  pigs  and  raise  calves  and 
lambs.     If  there's  a  freezer  locker  nearby,  you  can  have  both  fresh  meat  and  cured 
meat  all  through  the  year. 

But  your  list  of  foods  isr't  comolete  without  sugar,  flour,  and  cereals. 
People  in  the  South  make  their  own  sirup  from  cane.     Some  have  hives  of  bees.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  ma^le  tree  is  a  source  of  sugar  and  siruo.     If  you 
raise  corn  and  whea.t,  have  some  of  it  ground  for  your  own  use,  and  be  sure  you're 
getting  a  whole-grain  product. 

Of  course  it  takes  a  lot  of  planning,  plenty  of  hard  work  and  some  risk 
to  produce  all  of  these  foods.     But  farm  families  who  have  tried  it  agree  that  the 
advantage  of  having  more  adequate  diets,  far  overbalances  the  cost  in  time  and 
labor. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  planning  p^rt  of  the  program  is  most  important. 
If  you  have  records  from  last  year,  the  job  is  half  done.     But  even  if  you  don't 
have  any  records,  you  can  make  some  pretty  accurate  estimates. 

If  you  need  helv>  in  making  out  your  diet  plans,  there  are  several  places  to 
go.     Your  State  agricultural  college  will  be  glad  to  give  you  assistance,  so  will 
your  county  agent  and  home  demonstration  agent.     And  some  families  can  get  aid 
from  their  local  Farm  Security  office. 

First  list  the  amounts  of  all  the  different  foods  that  each  person  in  your 
family  needs  for  the  year.     From  there  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  your  entire 
family  needs — and  how  this  will  '"ork  out  in  terms  of  rows  of  vegetables,  gallons 
of  milk,  dozens  of  eggs,  and  so  on. 


For  example — if  there  are  three  children  in  your  family  you'll  need  about 
950  gallons  of  milk  for  drinking,  cooking,  making  "butter  and  cheese.    You'll  prob- 
ably have  two  cows  so  you  can  have  milk  all  the  year  round.     The  skim  milk,  butter 
milk,  and  whey  you  have  left  from  churning  will  help  to  feed  the  pigs  and  chickens 

If  you  have  a  flock  of  100  laying  pullets  each  fall,  you'll  have  all  the 
eggs  you  need — with  some  extra  to  sell  for  cash.    And  you  can  have  about  one 
chicken  dinner  each  week,  if  you  eat  the  cockerels  and  non-producing  hens. 

Tor  meat  and  lard,  you'll  want  one  baby  beef,  two  hogs,  and  one  lamb. 

Allow  at  least  a  half  acre  of  garden  for  vegetables,  and  another  half  acre 
for  potatoes.    Your  berry  bushes  and  fruit  trees  will  cover  another  half  acre. 

I'm  sorry  I  can't  go  on  today  and  give  you  all  the  details  of  planning  your 
food  supply.    But  I  hope  I've  given  you  a  rough  idea  of  how  a  family  can  plan  and 
plant  to  prosper. 
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